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forcibly arguing for changed instructions to the governor-
general in order to ensure in Canada a closer imitation of the
British cabinet system. At any rate, no Dominion failed to
create an intimate partnership between executive and legis-
lature; none attempted to build on the American model of
separated powers. All took over the varied and delicate
rules and procedures of British parliamentarism; all differ
from the United States in creating constitutional regimes
grounded less in a single fundamental law, different from the
ordinary law, than in many statutes, declarations, and con-
ventions. Likewise, they differ in that the rights of the
individual against the state are subject to the enactments
of a parliament; they are not inalienable and natural rights
binding even upon the legislature. It was unnecessary in
these countries to formulate within the constitution the
theoretical postulates of a revolution because none was a
revolutionary creation. Here the conviction was deeper
than in American democracy that the state was an organism,
developing naturally from the old into the new, discarding
the past or quietly assimilating it into the dignified formalities
of government.
More spectacularly, the Dominions differ from the United
States in taking over from Great Britain the symbolism of a
constitutional monarchy, which is, however, divorced from a
supporting artistocracy or court society, and less directly
expresses a personal influence by the wearer of the Crown.
This monarchical constitutionalism, with simple utility and
with little ostentation, has not hampered the essential pro-
cedures of democracy.    It helps to ensure in the state a
strong executive, endowed for critical occasions with a reser-
voir of powers and privileges.    The public in the Dominions
is probably less monarchically minded than the British, but
it has an undoubted sentiment for the monarchy however
difficult to assess.    To most citizens the King in the twentieth
century, especially since the accession of George V, has been
a father figure, in the Frenchman's phrase "The Crowned
Bourgeois,"  above  the  bickerings  and  passions  of  party
struggle,  immune  from  political  challenge,   and   hence   a
potent symbol of unity within the Commonwealth.    In the
Dominions, the King acts only indirectly through governors-